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Scholars have begun to focus on the factors that contribute to the relative resilience or sustainability of fishing 
communities and several highlight the importance of the state of social relationships and factors such as coop- 
eration, trust, engagement, and leadership — often referred to as social capital. This paper traces the changing 


Sianaeae trajectory of social capital and community well-being in Shelter Cove, a small, rural fishing community in 
evitalization : * ° : : . : 
Rural northern California. The project team conducted 54 interviews with community members about the past, current, 


and potential future of the fishing community in connection with a broader strategic planning process for the 
port. Interviewees recounted a process of spiraling down from a perceived high point in the 1970 s and 80 s 
where a large and tight-knit group called the ‘Mosquito Fleet’ worked together to create a vibrant port. Envi- 
ronmental and regulatory changes contributed to a period of severe decline into the 2000 s where the size of the 
fleet shrunk dramatically, leaders passed away, and infrastructure and access was lost. This period of decline was 
accompanied by a fragmentation of social relationships with conflict, apathy, and disillusionment pervasive in 
the community. A loss of productive relationships with government entities led to further disinvestment in the 
port. In 2018, the community went through a rapid process of positive social transformation. Over a few short 
months, community members worked together to form a fishing organization, conduct successful fundraising, 
develop effective partnerships with government, revitalize port services, and plan for the future. Findings reveal 
that social capital can play a key role in the sustainability of fishing communities. Factors that contributed to 
Shelter Cove’s community revitalization included building bridging relationships with academic institutions and 
government; engagement in strategic planning; the presence of an external threat; and the fact that revitalization 
efforts were led and controlled by community members. 


Small-scale fishers 


1. Introduction happened to Shelter Cove? How did the community get such a reputa- 


tion for being difficult and how had this reputation affected the com- 


When we began working with Shelter Cove — a small and remote 
fishing community on the California North Coast - in 2013, their 
reputation proceeded them. As we started to set-up visits to the com- 
munity to discuss impacts from the implementation of California’s ma- 
rine protected area (MPA) network, people who had engaged with the 
community before began to issue warnings. They told us to be careful, to 
have a thick skin, to expect to be yelled at, or to expect no one to show up 
at meetings at all. We have since worked with fishermen from Shelter 
Cove on several projects and we have found them to be warm, friendly, 
and productive when engaged in the right manner. But, reflecting on 
those early experiences and comments did get us thinking: What 
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munity over time, particularly in their ability to get the resources and 
political support they need to keep their port functioning? And finally, 
how could their reputation be improved — how might community in- 
vestment in relationship-building affect its trajectory and long-term 
sustainability? 

Fishing communities all over the world, particularly those support- 
ing small-scale or artisanal fisheries, are facing a number of challenges 
including changing environmental conditions, declines in participation, 
regulatory restrictions, aging physical infrastructure, stagnant market 
prices, gentrification, and a phenomenon some call the “graying of the 
fleet” where the average age of a commercial fisherman’ gets older as 
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fewer new, younger participants enter the industry [14,16,17,21,30,31, 
35,50,60]. Scholars have begun to examine the factors that contribute 
variously to fishing community vulnerability or resilience in the face of 
such threats (e.g.: [10,15,37,39,57]). While traditionally scholars 
exploring fishing community resilience focused on environmental, 
infrastructure, or economic factors; increasingly, scholars are focusing 
on the importance of the structure of the community itself — on the state 
of social relationships and factors such as cooperation, trust, and lead- 
ership; often referred to as social capital — as a central factor in the 
long-term resilience or sustainability of fishing communities and fish- 
eries themselves [2,3,6,29,38,40,58]. 

Numerous scholars have explored the connections between social 
capital and fisheries or fishing communities [5,8,27,29,33,36,38,62]. 
However, aside from Bodin & Crona [8], there has been less research 
that has taken a long-range view to look at the trajectory of social capital 
in a fishing community over time in order to explore the factors that 
have caused social capital to change, the effects of changing social 
capital, and the potential to revitalize social capital after it has waned. 
Here, scholarship from the field of community development, which has 
examined the trajectories of rural communities and explored avenues to 
encourage economic development, can provide insights. Community 
development scholars describe the ways that rural communities can 
“spiral down” as well as draw from empirical research to explore which 
factors can trigger communities to revitalize or “spiral up” [23,24]. 

This paper explores the changing trajectory of social capital in the U. 
S. fishing community of Shelter Cove, California. Data on which findings 
are based were collected in connection with an effort to engage the 
fishing community in a strategic planning effort to develop what is 
called a Fishing Community Sustainability Plan (FCSP) in 2017 [41,55]. 
The analysis draws from a review of documents and data related to the 
Shelter Cove waterfront as well as 54 interviews with individuals con- 
nected to Shelter Cove who discussed the past, present, and future tra- 
jectory of the fishing community. The research addresses these key 
questions: 


1. What are community members’ perceptions of the state of social 
capital in the fishing community of Shelter Cove and how do they 
feel it has changed over time? 

a. What factors may have contributed to changes in social capital 
over the port’s history? 

b. How have changes in social capital affected the viability and well- 
being of the Shelter Cove fishing community? 

2. How might community investment in social capital improve its long- 
term trajectory? 


We use the case of Shelter Cove to explore the role that social capital 
can play in the sustainability of a fishing community. For the purposes of 
this analysis we focus on an interdisciplinary understanding of sustain- 
ability that draws from the sustainable livelihoods approach (SLA) 
where sustainability is defined as “the capacity of elements of a liveli- 
hood system (people, institutions, environment and economy) to with- 
stand shocks and adapt to change.” ([3], p. 758). For fishing 
communities, sustainability also focuses on the persistence of commu- 
nity participation in fishing activities (commercial, charter, recrea- 
tional, and subsistence) overtime [39]. In 2006, the number of vessels 
commercially fishing out of Shelter Cove dropped to a low of seven. 
When representatives from the community began to engage in strategic 
planning efforts in 2017, Shelter Cove was very much a fishing com- 
munity on the brink. Community members engaged in planning efforts 
as an attempt to develop a roadmap for maintaining and revitalizing the 
fishing legacy of the port. 


2. Social capital, fishing communities, and spiraling down 


Social capital is “understood roughly as the goodwill that is engen- 
dered by the fabric of social relations and that can be mobilized to 
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facilitate action” ({1], p. 19). However, it is a broad concept and its 
precise definitions and outcomes have been a source of debate in field of 
sociology (see: [51] for a review). Through his seminal work Forms of 
Capital, Pierre Bourdieu [9] was one of the first scholars to argue that 
current economic theory did not sufficiently take into account 
non-monetary forms of capital and to explore how other forms of capital 
interacted with and contributed to economic success. He defined social 
capital as “the aggregate of the actual or potential resources which are 
linked to possession of a durable network of more or less institutional- 
ized relationships of mutual acquaintance or recognition” ([9], p. 248). 
This definition of social capital was more instrumental and individual- 
istic — exploring that ways the social relationships and connections could 
help individuals accrue other forms of capital or wealth. Gustavsson 
et al. (2017) [64] used a Bourdieusian framework to exam the processes 
through which fishermen demonstrate their status and ability to others 
in their community and can ultimately gain benefits from their reputa- 
tions as a ‘good fisher’. 

Our analysis draws more heavily from the frameworks for social 
capital presented by Coleman and later Putnam who opened up the 
concept to include a focus on the potential collective rather than indi- 
vidual outcomes from social capital. Coleman viewed social capital 
relative to its function, defining it as a variety of social entities or factors 
that “facilitate certain action of actors [---] within the structure.” 
(Coleman 1988a: p. S98, 1990, p. 302; [51]). He explored how social 
linkages and concepts such as norms, reciprocity, and trust, can produce 
beneficial outcomes for a community or collective of individuals. As one 
example, he examined how trickery or corruption was less likely within 
a tight knit network of diamond traders in New York City, which allowed 
all members of the community to better thrive in the industry. Similar to 
Coleman, Putnam described the concept of social capital as “the con- 
nections among individuals’ social networks and the norms of reci- 
procity and trustworthiness that arise from them” ({53]; p. 19). Putnam 
and other scholars have tended to divide the concept into two types: 
bonding and bridging [1]. Bonding social capital - sometimes referred to 
as communal - emphasizes the strength of ties and relationships within a 
community [28,53]. Bridging or linking social capital refers to external 
relationships; how a community connects with other groups or in- 
stitutions outside its membership [18,47]. Social capital is not an 
either/or situation and communities can possess forms of both bonding 
and bridging capital at the same time. Research has consistently found 
that strong social capital of multiple forms is foundational to helping a 
community achieve positive livelihood, well-being, economic develop- 
ment, and sustainability outcomes [18,28,47]. Scholars emphasize that 
“not all social networks are created equal” and that social capital on its 
own does not always produce beneficial outcomes, as for, example, 
communities with strong bonding networks, but without bridging or 
linking ties to outside entities can be inward-looking and homogenous 
leading to reduced resilience ({20,47], p. 1; [53]). 

Several frameworks for community sustainability or well-being po- 
sition social capital as one core component of a broader set of commu- 
nity facets that contribute to long-term community viability [2,23-25,3, 
58]. The community capitals framework (CCF) views community 
well-being as deriving from a set of seven interdisciplinary and linked 
capitals (Table 1) [23-25]. Scholars of the CCF describe how declines in 
one capital area of a community can lead to declines in other capital 
areas, causing the trajectory and well-being of the community to “spiral 
down” into a weakened state, with lower overall well-being [23]. The 
spiraling down can cause a community to enter a new state or “regime” 
to the point that even when the initial trigger of the downward spiral is 
alleviated communities are not able to return to a previous more vibrant, 
sustainable state. Their model also shows a path for community trans- 
formation — where a domino effect of improvements in various capital 
areas can cause a community to “spiral up” into a more resilient state. 
While CCF research has focused on rural, agricultural communities in 
the Midwest; the framework can bring valuable insights to change 
processes in fishing communities which are subject to similar pressures 
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Table 1 
Definitions of the seven types of community capitals described by [23]. 


Capital Definition 


Social Consists of the social connections between individuals and groups 
including factors such as reciprocity, trust, cooperation, and civic 
engagement. Two main types: bonding and bridging. [23,52] 

Defined by a group’s worldview, is shaped by language and traditions, 
and can be expressed through art, customs, clothing, etc. Influences how 
creativity and innovation can emerge. Emery & Flora[{23,24,26] 
Encapsulates a community’s ability to wield political power through the 
creating and enforcing rules directly or influencing other entities, 
organizations, agencies, and political processes. Emery & Flora[23,26, 
59]. 
Includes a wide range of individual attributes belonging to those who 
live in a community which include skills and abilities, intelligence, 
health, leadership, abundance of labor, and access to resources and 
knowledge from local and nonlocal sources[19,23,44] 

Consists of the community’s financial resources which can include 
income, savings, taxes, and loans; financial capital is invested in 
community development, business development, entrepreneurship, and 
accumulated as wealth{26,44,59] 

Built Built capital consists of the physical assets and human-constructed 
infrastructure which supports a community’s activities[23,26,44,59]. 
Natural capital includes a community’s location, geology, soil, water 
systems, wildlife, weather, ecosystem services, and presence of natural 
resources and earthly gifts[24,26,44,59] 


Cultural 


Political 


Human 


Financial 


Natural 


Source:Adapted with permission from [22]. 


and challenges. 

The literature related to the CCF, also provides some insights into 
what types of investments are best for triggering community trans- 
formation or “spiraling up”. The research suggests that it is more 
effective to invest in some capital areas first. Emery and Flora [23], 
describe how investment in social capital — specifically bridging social 
capital to connect community members with outside expertise and re- 
sources — was crucial to starting a process of community transformation. 
In their investigation of the outcomes from livelihood investments in 
West Sumatra, Stanford et al. [58] found that an investment in physical 
or built capital alone — through the purchase of fishing vessels or 
equipment for communities — was not effective at achieving improved 
livelihood outcomes without a prior investment in aspects of social 
capital such as leadership, trust, and administration. In a review of the 
trajectory of over 57 rural communities who undertook community 
economic development initiatives, Fey et al. [24] found that commu- 
nities involved in successful community development efforts had the 
“presence of multiple dimensions of bridging social capital” (p. 13), 
involved both local and external entities in the economic development 
process, and conducted some kind of strategic planning effort prior to 
implementing development initiatives. A review of reports and data 
shows that many commercial fishing communities on the U.S. West 
Coast are at the end of a decades long process of spiraling down [49,50, 
55]. This study takes both a back-looking and forward-looking approach 
to understand how social capital has affected and been affected by the 
process of spiraling down in a fishing community and to examine how 
social capital may be able to play a role in catalyzing future community 
transformation. The analysis also shows how social capital has inter- 
acted with and affected other forms of capital in the community. 


3. Methods 


This study draws from a mixed-methods approach that included 
conducting semi-structured interviews with individuals connected to the 
Shelter Cove fishing community, the hosting of community meetings 
and workshops, and a review of existing documents and data related to 
the Shelter Cove waterfront. Data from this project was collected in 
conjunction with an effort to engage Shelter Cove in a process of stra- 
tegic planning. Much of the analysis draws from data collected related to 
the planning effort, however, we also followed-up with additional in- 
terviews and document review specific to social capital and its change in 
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the community over time. 
3.1. Case study site background 


Shelter Cove is a rural community located in the southernmost part 
of Humboldt County in what is often referred to as the California “Lost 
Coast” (Fig. 1). The town has a population of 693 and can only be 
accessed by one sinuous two-lane access mountain road, with several 
one-lane sections and a constant need for repairs (SM Fig. 1). The iso- 
lated, rocky coastline has and continues to be an abundant source of 
marine life and food. The Sinkyone Indians occupied the region that 
includes Shelter Cove since time immemorial. Recent research shows 
that despite a prolonged period of genocide and erasure, Native peoples 
from Northern California continue to use the Shelter Cove coast for 
marine resource harvest purposes [61]. In the 1850 s settlers began to 
occupy the area for grazing and in 1885 settlers built a wharf to allow for 
the shipment of goods (SM Fig. 4, 5). Commercial fishing has occurred in 
the port since at least 1914, when extensive salmon landings are docu- 
mented [56]. An influx of people moved to Shelter Cove and the greater 
region in the 1960 s and 70 s as part of the back to the land movement 
[4]. 

The wharf is long gone and at present, the port has only crude 
infrastructure to support fishing. There are no dock or marinas, only a 
small jetty that provides breakwater protection from waves. Boats must 
be launched each day either by hand or through a tractor service (SM 
Figures 12, 13). There is no ice, cold storage, or processing facilities in 
the community. California landings data shows that in 2018, Shelter 
Cove had 19 active commercial vessels that landed 117,359 pounds of 
fish with an ex-vessel value of $391,591 ([13]; SM Fig 3). The most 
common commercial fisheries are salmon, Dungeness crab, and 
groundfish species. Recently, Shelter Cove also had two to three charter 
or commercial passenger fishing vessels (CPFVs) and many residents 
participate in recreational fishing, which, given the rural nature of the 
community, also serves subsistence purposes. Shelter Cove is unincor- 
porated and development is overseen by the county whose seat is two 
hours away. Management of the waterfront is overseen by two groups: 
the Shelter Cove Resort Improvement District (RID) which was founded 
in 1965 to manage utilities and fire protection in the area as well as 
overseeing a few recreational amenities and the Humboldt Bay Recre- 
ation, Conservation and Harbor District (Harbor District) which is based 
in Eureka, CA and focuses on the Humboldt Bay region, but has re- 
sponsibility for aspects of the Shelter Cove infrastructure including the 
jetty, fish cleaning station, and boat launch site. 


Fig. 1. Location of Shelter Cove (marked with a star) in Humboldt County on 
the coast of Northern California. 
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3.2. Semi-structured interviews 


For this project, we conducted three types of interviews: interviews 
related to the strategic planning process (F), oral history interviews to 
discuss the history of the Shelter Cove fishing community (H), and 
follow-up interviews after strategic planning had been completed to 
discuss community change since that time (P) (Table 2). All interviews 
were semi-structured meaning interviewers started with a general list of 
questions, but the format of the interview could shift depending on the 
unique interests of the respondent [46]. A list of interview questions and 
topics is contained in the Supplemental Materials. Interviews are labeled 
based on the type of interview, the number of the interviewee, and the 
year conducted. The lead interviewer on the project — co-author Casali — 
was someone who had lived near the community of Shelter Cove for 
many years, who regularly interacted with fishermen from there, and 
who had previously done work to help fishermen from Shelter Cove 
engage with researchers and policy-makers. Her connections and exist- 
ing well of trust were crucial in the successful completion of the project. 

We conducted 46 strategic planning interviews with individuals 
connected to the fishing community of Shelter Cove. Interviews ranged 
from 20 to 90 min in length. We selected participants with an aim to 
ensure that all stakeholder groups on the Shelter Cove waterfront were 
represented. The state of social relationships within the community was 
consistently brought up in the strategic planning interviews and many 
mentioned that social relationships had been much better in the port’s 
past. As a result, the research team chose to conduct four oral history 
interviews geared towards understanding the historical trajectory of 
Shelter Cove community with an emphasis on social capital. For these 
interviews, respondents were chosen based on their historical connec- 
tions to the Shelter Cove fishing community and their ability to describe 
its change over time. Finally, the research team conducted a third set of 
four follow-up interviews two years after the strategic planning activ- 
ities had taken place. Researchers observed that the fishing community 
had undergone a rapid process of change in that time, and our goal was 
to capture community members’ perceptions of that change. In this case, 
interviewees were selected based on their knowledge of and participa- 
tion in community revitalization efforts. 


3.3. Community meetings/workshops 


We hosted three community meetings in Shelter Cove related to this 
project over the course of two years. At the start of the strategic planning 
effort, we formed a community advisory committee to guide the stra- 
tegic planning process. The committee was comprised of 14 members 
who represented a diverse range of interests in the fishing community. 
The advisory committee met two times over the course of the project, 
once in May 2017 at the beginning of the project to brainstorm ideas 
about the strengths, weaknesses, and potential areas of investment in the 


Table 2 

Breakdown of 54 interviews conducted for this project by stakeholder category 
and interview type. The year the interviews were conducted and label used for 
each category in the analysis is included. 


Stakeholder FCSP (F) Oral History (H) Post FCSP (P) Total 

Category 2017 2018 2019 

Commercial 13 2 0 15 
Fishermen 

Recreational 15 0 1 16 
Fishermen 

CPFV Owner/ 4 0 2 6 
Operator 

Elected Official 4 1 0 5 

Fish buyer 2 0 0 2 

Fishing Family 1 1 1 3 

Government Staff 4 0 0 4 

Tourism/Business 3 (0) (0) 3 

Total 46 4 4 54 
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community. The second meeting was held June 2018 at the end of the 
project period where community members had an opportunity to reflect 
and rank potential plan recommendations. We also held a public 
workshop in Shelter Cove September 2017 that was open to all who were 
interested. We actively advertised the workshop in the local media, on 
Facebook, and through direct phone calls. Thirty-six people attended the 
workshop which was conducted in a charrette style, where participants 
interacted with different stations and were able to provide their feed- 
back about the state of the Shelter Cove community and priority areas 
for investment. 


3.4. Document review 


We conducted an extensive review of documents and data related to 
the Shelter Cove fishing community in order to develop an assessment of 
the current and past state of the Shelter Cove fishing community. Doc- 
uments included planning documents, policy documents, environmental 
impact assessment reports, grant applications, government communi- 
cations, public meeting agendas and minutes, archival materials from 
local historical repositories, historical and current materials from Shel- 
ter Cove’s fishing organizations, and (with permission) fishing com- 
munity documents, photographs, and social media posts. We also 
collated and analyzed existing fisheries data for the port, including in- 
formation about landings, value, and participation overtime. Document 
data complemented data from interviews to provide a picture of change 
in the fishing community over time. 


3.5. Data analysis 


We analyzed the data using standard qualitative analysis techniques 
— where interview and documents were coded based on a series of 
themes. For this analysis, data was specifically coded for themes related 
to social capital and its change overtime. Data was analyzed based on 
three historical time periods, and coded for examples (positive or 
negative) of bonding or bridging social capital within each period. The 
data was then collated to develop an assessment of the trajectory of 
social capital in the community over approximately 50 years of its recent 
history. 


4. Results 


For the purposes of this analysis, we have divided the history of the 
fishing community of Shelter Cove in three broad time periods which 
represent different inflection points in the health and well-being of the 
fishing community. 


4.1. Mosquito fleet hey-day: 1970 -1990 


4.1.1. Sense of community 

Many long-term community members we interviewed recalled the 
period of time in the 1970s and 1980s with extreme fondness. In- 
terviewees described the fishing community as possessing tight and 
productive social relationships during this period. Community members 
recall upwards of 100 vessels fishing out of the port seasonally during 
this period, with accounts indicating that a core group of 60-70 vessels 
returned season after season to regularly fish out of the port (H30, 
2018). Mario Machi a prominent member of the fishing community who 
owned the local fish buyer and processor at the time wrote in a letter, 
“during the summer season from May 1 to Sept 30th over one-hundred 
fishing boats are involved in Shelter Cove and in 1987 five-hundred 
thousand Ibs. of salmon were brought ashore and processed. In 1988, 
five-hundred twenty-six thousand lbs. were landed.” [42]. Machi further 
extrapolated that the 1988 value for these landings was about $2.6 
million ($5.7 million in 2020). The group of vessels that fished out of 
Shelter Cove at the time was lovingly referred to both within and out of 
the community as the “Mosquito Fleet” because participants fished out 
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of small wooden boats that could be easily blown in the wind (SM 
Fig. 7). The primary fishery of the Mosquito Fleet was salmon, although 
one participant who lived in Shelter Cove year-round described fishing 
for groundfish species such as rockfish and ling cod outside of the 
summer season (H26, 2018). 

Most of the members of the Mosquito Fleet lived in other locations 
and moved to Shelter Cove in the summer months to fish during the 
salmon season. One interviewee remembered how “the Mosquito Fleet 
was a great big family who moved in for the summer since they were a 
bunch of school teachers and state workers. They were a community that 
moved in the end of May through the end of July and then everyone 
left.” (H26, 2018). Members knew each other by name because 
“everyone comes back every year and catches up with each other” (H26, 
2018). Most of the fishermen and their families lived at a campground 
near to the waterfront and one recalled that it “was a big family and a big 
party” (H26, 2018), but also noted that “there were some subgroups 
here or there because some didn’t get along” (H26, 2018). Several 
members of this transient fleet fell in love with Shelter Cove and ended 
up making it their permanent home. 

Surviving members recall that this group of fishermen was both 
cooperative and self-reliant. Since the port did not have a launching 
service, fishermen had to use their own trucks or custom trailers called 
stingers to get their vessels into and out of the water (SM Fig 8). 
Launching and retrieving vessels was a group effort where community 
members regularly assisted each other. A commercial fisherman told 
researchers that, “we would manually take out about 100 boats with 
fifteen to twenty guys with the stinger” (F44, 2017). Respondents 
recalled that during that time fishermen would share fishing knowledge 
and information with one another — “after they figured out you weren’t a 
threat” (H26, 2018). A commercial fisherman from this era recalls that 
“we took care of one another” (H30, 2018). Machi wrote, “The ‘Mos- 
quito Fleet’ learned to rely on its members for assistance when in trouble 
and many serious accidents were avoided because of timely help from 
members from the fleet” ([43], p. 73). Although memories of the past 
can be tinged with nostalgia, these recollections combined with histor- 
ical photographs and evidence, indicate that there were high levels of 
bonding capital during this period as a large and active fleet of 
small-scale fishermen lived, fished, and actively cooperated with one 
another during the summer months in Shelter Cove. 


4.1.2. Shelter Cove Commercial Fishermen’s Association, Inc 

During this period, the community exhibited a strong capacity for 
collective action through the formation and activity of the Shelter Cove 
Commercial Fishermen’s Association, Inc. (SCCFAI). The Association 
was a 501(c)3 non-profit entity made up of 70-100 members (H30 and 
H26, 2018) formed September 20, 1986 (SM Fig 9, Doc 1). Recollections 
from former members (H14; H26; and H30, 2018) and a review of his- 
torical meeting minutes (SM Doc 2, 3) reveal a group active on topics 
related infrastructure, management, and overall port well-being. The 
fishing association was well-funded through “the highest self-imposed 
landing tax on the West Coast” (H26, 2018). In addition to their land- 
ing fees, the local fish buyer “[Mario] Machi he would buy salmon and 
hold out about $0.06 per pound [---] that went into the fishermen’s 
association account” (H30, 2018). The Association invested their funds 
in ways that directly benefited the port and fishing community with 
activities such as purchasing an A-frame mooring puller/remover, 
developing and supporting a fish cleaning station, and purchasing “a 
light and install[ing] it at the bottom of the hill” (H26, 2018) to provide 
light for those loading and unloading vessels at dawn or dusk. Associ- 
ation members worked together using this equipment to install and 
remove seasonal moorings each year. 

While the fishing Association shows high level of bonding social 
capital — as an example of the community working collectively for their 
greater good — the Association also played a role in developing bridging 
relationships. Interviewees noted that the Association began to develop 
relationships with fishermen and associations connected to other ports 
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and coordinated with regional associations such as the Pacific Coast 
Fishermen’s Federation Association to ensure that their interests could 
be brought to policy arenas (H26 and H30, 2018). A former president of 
the Association who we interviewed showed us the briefcase that he 
used during his time in that role. He indicated that he still keeps it 
around as a memento from a time he recalls fondly. The briefcase might 
also be viewed as a symbol of the bridging aspects of the Association, as 
the briefcase is an item to be used in policy circles and networking 
conservations, not a tool for the act of fishing. 


4.1.3. Leadership & engagement 

In recollections of the Shelter Cove fishing community of the past, 
one figure looms large: Mario Machi. Interviewees describe Mario as a 
community leader who both played a key role in facilitating bonding 
relationships within the community as well as developing bridging re- 
lationships with government entities to help bring resources and 
attention to the needs of the fishing community. Mario was a seasonal 
fisherman who fished in Shelter Cove in the summers and taught at the 
South Humboldt Unified School District during the school year. After 
Mario moved his family to Shelter Cove full-time, he purchased a key 
piece of waterfront property with his family. He built a collection of 
businesses under the banner of Mario’s Marina including a fish buying 
station, ice facilities, Mario’s Motel, a boat rental, a boat launch, mobile 
units, restaurant and later a fish cleaning station (SM Figs. 6, 15). These 
businesses provided a central location for fishermen to gather as well as 
critical infrastructure to support the commercial fishing fleet. In- 
terviewees recounted that Mario’s fish buying operation only purchased 
salmon during the summer months; however in the mid-1980 s, he along 
with another year-round rock fishermen “leased the ice machine [---] 
and the cooler walk-in freezer for rockfish after he closed for the season” 
(H30, 2018). 

Mario and his wife Shirley were engaged politically and worked 
collaboratively with local government entities to develop infrastructure 
projects for the fishing community. Mario organized the building of the 
jetty in Shelter Cove to provide a safe and protected place for boats to 
launch. He applied for and obtained the permits himself and used his 
own funds to finance the jetty build. A government representative wrote 
in response to Machi’s jetty idea, “Your proposal to build a privately 
financed jetty is exemplary of the spirit of concern and cooperation 
between public agencies and private landowners” [7]. The Machis 
worked with the Harbor District to ensure other forms of investment and 
development in the waterfront. In 1987, the Harbor District reported in 
a press release that cumulatively they had received more than $660,000 
from the California Department of Boating and Waterways for infra- 
structure projects in Shelter Cove over the five-year period [32]. The 
Machis advocated for the construction of a fish cleaning station and 
ocean outfall line in Shelter Cove. The Harbor District received a $44, 
000 grant for the project and Machi donated an easement on his marina 
property to RID in exchange for their commitment to maintain the sta- 
tion over time [12]. The fish cleaning station remains an important 
community asset to this day. One fisherman said, “The fish cleaning 
station is a cultural resource, a point of interest for many people. They 
always come to see what people are catching.” (F37, 2017). 

Helping to facilitate fishing infrastructure projects in Shelter Cove 
may not have been a wholly selfless pursuit as a strong fishing com- 
munity was important for the success of his family’s many fishing- 
related businesses. However, oral history accounts describe Mario as a 
person with a generous spirit with a commitment to bettering the 
community overall. His legacy continues to live in in the community, 
who in 2001 erected a statue of him in the Shelter Cove waterfront area 
(SM Fig 16, Doc 6). While the Machis clearly helped to facilitate bridging 
relationships with entities outside the community, there is not much 
evidence that other fishing community members were similarly engaged 
with external entities and politics at the time. This points to a potential 
weakness in community social capital, as both bridging and bonding 
relationships were heavily reliant on the actions and activities of one 
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family in the community. 


4.2. Spiraling down: 1990-2010 s 


Starting in the 1990 s, the fishing community in Shelter Cove began 
to experience a number of setbacks — many of which appeared to cascade 
upon one another. In 1987, Mario Machi reported over 100 vessels 
making landings in Shelter Cove [42]; by 2006, the number of com- 
mercial vessels making landings in Shelter Cove dropped to an all-time 
low of seven ([30]; SM Fig 3). The analogy of “spiraling down” presented 
in Emery & Flora [23] may help to frame what occurred in the Shelter 
Cove fishing community over this period. 


4.2.1. Resource declines and regulatory changes 

Between the late 1980 s and 2010, many fisheries of importance in 
Shelter Cove experienced environmental declines and regulatory 
changes that had significant consequences for local fishermen (Table 3). 
Perhaps the most significant challenge was the increasing restrictions 
and closures enacted in the salmon fisheries in the late 1980s and early 
90s in response to severe declines and habitat loss. These salmon re- 
strictions ultimately led to the disbanding of the seasonal Mosquito Fleet 
fishing community which was almost totally reliant on salmon. The fleet 
would never return to its original size. A former president of the asso- 
ciation said of his times in the Mosquito Fleet: “Every time I get bummed 
out now, I just remember I was a part of it, and it brings a smile to my 
face. It’s a bummer that it’s not like that now and most of them have 
passed away” (H26, 2018). While most of the seasonal fishermen from 
out of the area stopped coming after the salmon restrictions, the resident 
fishermen began to move into other fisheries including groundfish and 
Dungeness crab to keep making a living. In addition, some community 
members set up and began to run charter fishing operations. However 
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regulatory changes in the 1990s and 2010s further eroded Shelter Cove 
fishermen’s access to the local fish resources. When we conducted our 
interviews in 2017, the majority of commercial fishermen in Shelter 
Cove could only access groundfish through the open access program. 
The open access quota allocations in Shelter Cove’s management area 
are fairly low and restricted by month or time of year. Local fishermen 
refer to their allowable groundfish harvest as a ‘poverty quota’; one said 
that the small quota, “is the worst thing, otherwise I would fish full-time. 
I’m attached to this place here. The first time I saw this place I knew that 
I wanted to live here” (F20, 2017). 

The resource declines and subsequent closures and restrictions in the 
late 1980 s and 1990 s contributed to a great sense of upheaval in the 
fishing community. Community members report that many moved to- 
wards fishing part-time or left the industry completely; there are reports 
that several fishermen moved into the cannabis industry which had 
become a large part of the Southern Humboldt economy at the time. In 
2017, a community member said that the commercial fishermen who 
remain, “are scratching it out” (F36, 2017). Another said that, “Dwin- 
dling limited access [is] turning [Shelter Cove] into a recreational 
fishing port.” (F38, 2017). 


4.2.2. Leadership, infrastructure, and services 

Since Mario’s fish buying operation only purchased salmon, the 
salmon closures were a big blow to his business empire and the fishing 
infrastructure he supported. He and his family tried to keep the business 
going for a few years after the salmon closures, but with no salmon 
landings, the businesses struggled. In 1998, Mario Machi passed away. 
His death was felt throughout the community; with him gone, there was 
no clear leader to help the community organize politically and navigate 
the changes to the fishery system. In 2000, the Machi family sold the 
Marina Property and businesses to an individual who does not live in the 


Table 3 


Fisheries policies and perceived consequences in Shelter Cove. 


Year (s) Policy Perceived Impacts in Shelter Cove 
Late Salmon Policies/Closures: By the early 1990 s, commercial salmon restrictions and closures led to near complete loss of the seasonal 
1990 s — 2010 1992 - 1995: Salmon season closed or limitedto | Mosquito Fleet which was almost entirely reliant on salmon. The fishery never recovered to bring back that 
30 days in SC region. level of fishing activity. 
1997: SONCC coho salmon listed as threatened “Salmon fishing kept the group together then there was no season. They couldn't afford to stay without a salmon 
1992, 1998, 2005, 2008, 2010: West Coast season. Mario only bought salmon which eventually disappeared” (H26, 2018). 
Salmon Disaster Declarations 
1991-2003 Limited Entry Policies West Coast Groundfish: Due to spotty record-keeping and other factors, many fishermen from Shelter Cove did not qualify for the 
1991: Limited Entry Established limited entry permits and could only fish through the relatively small open access program. Fishermen 
1994: Open Access Permit Established recalled visiting management agencies to beg to receive and maintain groundfish licenses, but said their pleas 
1998: Nearshore Permit made non-transferable _—_ did not make a difference. Those with limited entry were upset when the permits were made non-transferable 
2003: Deeper Nearshore Species Permit as they could not pass them down to their children. Parts of that policy have since been reversed. 
Established “Tused to sell my fish to [a local buyer] and the tickets were written down as unspecified Rockfish so I lost my deeper 
nearshore and nearshore permits because I couldn't validate that I had caught them previously” (F16, 2017). 
2000-2002 Groundfish Restrictions: Severe declines in the groundfish fishery followed by the disaster declaration and the implementation of the 
2000: West Coast Groundfish Disaster RCAs led to decreased access to groundfish stocks for Shelter Cove fishermen. The movement of the 
Declaration regulatory area boundary line for groundfish to just north of Shelter Cove lumped Shelter Cove with larger, 
2000: Implementation of the 40.10 Regulatory — more urban ports in Central California in terms of quota allocations. Shelter Cove fishermen fought this 
Area Boundary Line change at the time. Locals perceive that this decision gave the port even lower access to groundfish, stating 
2002: Rockfish Conservation Areas (RCAs) that ports north of the line “get ten times more quota.” (F20, 2017) 
“This is one of the richest fishing grounds in the world with one of the smallest quotas [for groundfish].” (F20, 2017). 
1999 Marine Life Protection Act (MLPA) When the MLPA was passed to establish a statewide network of MPAs, fishermen were concerned it could lead 
to the placement of MPAs near Shelter Cove that would devastate local fishing opportunities. The MPA 
network was not implemented on the North Coast until 2012, and due to lobbying from the region’s 
fishermen, there were no MPAs placed in front of Shelter Cove. 
“Iwas scared the hell out of [the MLPA] at first, right? I mean, the original plan just cut this whole area off. We just 
said well it’s all over. I mean, I was ready to move out of the Cove, trying to find something else to do [---] I was pretty 
amazed actually that we had anything to say, any effect on anything.” (30). 
2011 Implementation of Trawl Individual Fishing Quota This didn’t directly affect local fishermen because none were trawlers, but many perceived that this policy 
(IFQ) Program solidified a federal management prioritization of large-scale vessels in terms of access to the fishery. 
“Draggers [trawl vessels] got a huge piece of the pie” (F20, 2017); “[Trawlers] have bycatch and I don’t. The 
damage they do to the environment is so bad.” (F42, 2017); “The biggest problem is consolidation. Privatization of 
the resource. Bigger is better does not work. It is a public resource” (F4, 2017). 
Various Recreational/CPFV Fishing Restrictions Fishermen noted that over this period, regulations (including seasonal restrictions, bag limits, and gear and 


Especially related to salmon and groundfish 


depth restrictions) were passed that affected the CPFV and recreational fisheries which were an important 
part of the fishing economy. 
“There's less days possible to [sport] fish” (F17, 2017). 
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United States, and only visits at most twice a year. Community members 
indicate that the new owner has not been very accessible (P52, 2019) 
and there was a widespread perception among community members that 
“he wants nothing to do with the community.” (F38, 2017). Due to a 
more absentee form of management, several of the key buildings and 
pieces of infrastructure on the property fell into disrepair (SM Fig 10) 
and the community felt limited in terms of what they could do to 
redevelop the waterfront. In 2017, community members lamented that 
they “don’t have a central hangout. There is no central marina” (F29, 
2017); suggesting that the change in property ownership and manage- 
ment could have affected bonding social capital. When community 
members we asked what they would do to improve the state of the port, 
many replied along these lines: “buy the Mario’s Marina property. It’s a 
priority.” (F7, 2017). 

Since the closure of Mario’s businesses and the sale of the Marina 
property, there hasn’t been a permanent fish buyer, cold storage, or ice 
facility in the community. Commercial operators from the port have 
made due with a variety of patched together methods to sell their catch, 
including trucking their catch to Eureka (two hours away), meeting 
buyers’ trucks on the highway to deliver catch, or selling small amounts 
to a local buyer who takes the catch to farmers markets. One interviewee 
said, “Really there’s no buyer. It’s as hard as possible to be a commercial 
fisherman [in Shelter Cove].” (F4, 2017). The system for launching 
vessels, which had been run by Mario, went through change and un- 
certainty as well. Throughout most of this period, the tractor launch was 
privately run, with a rotating series of business owners. The launch 
businesses were plagued by challenges and tractors would regularly 
break down leaving many fishermen in the lurch. In 2017, the individual 
who was running the tractor operation decided to leave and the Harbor 
District stepped in to run the launch operation. However, they found it 
challenging to run from afar, and in 2019 the Harbor District announced 
that they would be permanently pulling out of all launch operations. 
This would be a devastating blow to the fishing community as without 
the launch, most commercial, charter, and recreational vessels would 
not be able to get into the water to fish. 


4.2.3. Local government entities 

Few community members remember a time when there were good 
relations between the fishing community and the two local government 
entities with responsibility for the Shelter Cove waterfront (RID and 
Harbor District) until recently. Records from the 1980s show that the 
Harbor District and RID did invest money and attention into waterfront 
needs; helping to establish and manage the boat ramp, the jetty, and the 
fish cleaning station. However, in the 1990s and 2000s the relationship 
between the fishing community and these entities appeared to deterio- 
rate. A trail of government records reveals that during this period the 
Harbor District and RID played a sort of game of ‘hot potato’, each trying 
to pawn off responsibility for the Shelter Cove waterfront onto each 
other [11,34]. Management of Shelter Cove’s waterfront continued in a 
patchwork manner, with parts being the responsibility of RID and parts 
being the responsibility of the Harbor District, but neither interested in 
taking complete control. In 2017, a Shelter Cove fisherman recalled that, 
“in the last 10 years, definitely the last five years [the Harbor District 
and RID] were butting heads regarding money and who was responsible 
for what” (H26, 2018). Many interviewees expressed a sentiment that 
they did not feel local government agencies paid much attention to the 
Shelter Cove fishing community with statements like: “we are out of 
sight out of mind” (F38, 2017). When asked about RID, one community 
members said, “they didn’t want anything to do with us. We were 
low-life fishermen. We weren’t a revenue source for them” (H26, 2018). 

These government entities had several reasons for not wanting to be 
involved in the Shelter Cove waterfront including concerns about the 
logistics, whether it fit within their mission, and the high financial costs 
of maintaining the infrastructure with little chance for income from the 
contracted fishing fleet. However, the records and conversations indi- 
cate that social factors may also have played a role. Namely the entities 
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may have viewed working with the fishing community as a “pain” [34]. 
There was a sense that the fishing community was difficult to work with 
and that community members were not always reliable partners on 
waterfront endeavors. One local government official put it politely 
saying, “the fishing community is not a quiet community” (F45, 2017); 
another official said that in Shelter Cove, “any change gets resistance” 
(F49, 2017). Some members of local government entities questioned 
whether the fishing community wanted them involved in the port at all, 
given the resistance or lack of engagement at meetings (F49, 2017). The 
loss of Mario, a key leader and liaison, did not help with relations either. 
A community member recalled that it was rare for fishing community 
members to even attend Harbor District meetings during this time (P51, 
2019). A Shelter Cove community member said, “I think the fishing 
community is not talking to the local government but when given the 
opportunity, they will. They don’t seek out the communication. Not 
many of them are able to make the change happen because they are a 
disenfranchised group” (F45, 2017). 

Regardless of the reason, for much of this period, the fishing com- 
munity did not have a local government entity who was a champion for 
the waterfront and for their causes. Instead, they had government en- 
tities who were actively looking to divest their responsibility for the 
waterfront. This almost certainly affected the port’s ability to maintain 
and develop their waterfront and to invest strategically in ways that 
could have improved the viability of the port in the long term. 


4.2.4. State of social system 

When our project team began conducting interviews for strategic 
planning in 2017, few were optimistic about the state of the port. When 
46 community members were asked what is going well in the port, the 
fourth most common answer was “nothing”. One interviewee said: 
“What is working well here at the Cove? It’s the Cove. Nothing is 
working well” (F16, 2017). Another said, “The last three or four years 
has been an all-time low at the Cove” (F27, 2017). And another, “Shelter 
Cove is a lost and forgotten place. Feels like we were dropped” (F38, 
2017). Some could not envision a positive future for fishing at the Cove; 
one commercial fisherman said, “I wouldn’t give my kids my boat. I 
don’t want them to suffer” (F44, 2017). 

The series of regulatory changes limiting access to fish resources 
deeply affect community morale. Over the course of two decades, 
Shelter Cove fishermen attended various state and federal fisheries 
policy meetings with the aim to resist regulatory changes that could 
negatively affect their livelihoods. Despite these efforts, damaging reg- 
ulations continued to go into place anyway. Many fishermen developed 
an intense anger — over having seen the fishing community go through 
such decline and over feeling powerless in the face of regulatory pro- 
cesses. There is also a sense that this anger filtered down into community 
relationships over time creating a fracture between fishing community 
members who could not let their frustrations go and community mem- 
bers who wanted to move on. One fisherman from Shelter Cove has 
taken to expressing his anger about the state of the local fisheries on a 
rotating series of hand painted signs that he keeps on his property (SM 
Figure 18-19). 

Interviewees reported that fallout from this time period also 
contributed to a sense of apathy; either because they did not feel like 
they were heard or able to make a difference during the policy discus- 
sions or because they were burnt out. As a result, many retreated, 
becoming less civically involved in activities related to the fishing 
community — both internal and external. Community members made 
statements such as: “most feel their opportunity is not going to make a 
difference” (F45, 2017); “right now we don’t have the ability to influ- 
ence management” (F11, 2017); and “as far as meetings go — most of the 
fishermen see that as burning fuel. More meetings means less fish access 
is the consensus” (F47, 2017); and “People just bitch about everything to 
the same people [---]. This place is pretty hard to get anyone to do 
anything” (F50, 2017). When asked for suggestions as to how to improve 
the port, one community member said, “I have no real suggestions. I’m 
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complacent” (F36, 2017). Overall, the interview and document data 
showed that both forms of social capital: bonding and bridging had been 
greatly weakened in the Shelter Cove fishing community since the hey- 
day of the Mosquito Fleet in the 1980 s. But interviews and oral history 
discussions also revealed some sources of strength within the fishing 
community — a sense of independence and self-reliance, a deep 
connection to place, and a rich history of maritime culture from which to 
draw. 


4.3. Community revitalization: 2010s-present 


In late 2018 and 2019, the social fabric Shelter Cove fishing com- 
munity underwent a dramatic change with many positive developments. 
This section will trace the chain of events and actions that contributed to 
this transformation and — drawing from follow-up interviews conducted 
with community members in 2018 and 2019 — will describe community 
reactions to and perceptions of this transformation. 


4.3.1. Shifting social relationships 

In the 2010s, the Shelter Cove fishing community began to develop 
new forms of bridging social capital. Following the implementation of 
marine protected areas in the region through the Marine Life Protection 
Act (MLPA) in 2012 (Table 3), Shelter Cove fishermen began to develop 
bridging relationships with academic institutions involved in ecological 
and socioeconomic monitoring projects. Researchers connected to the 
socioeconomic monitoring project (including authors for this paper) 
collaborated with the community to obtain funding for a strategic 
planning process for the port. This planning process facilitated bridging 
relationships as representatives from the Humboldt County Board of 
Supervisors, the Harbor District, and RID were members of the project 
advisory committee and attended meetings and/or interviews. At the 
end of the planning process the community developed a FCSP a list of 12 
priority recommendations for the port (SM Part II). The first was to 
establish a fishing organization and the second to ensure a sustainable 
and reliable launch systems for boats. 

At the same time as the FCSP planning process, the Harbor District 
was starting to become more engaged in Shelter Cove. When the tractor 
launch business folded, they took over running the launch in the Cove. 
Additionally, they entered into a long-term lease with the owner of the 
marina property that enabled them to clean up the site including 
removing a collapsed structure and developing an office space; marking 
one of the first instances of productive engagement between waterfront 
representatives and the distant landowner. After a year of running the 
launch system, the Harbor District did some reevaluating and decided 
that financially and logistically it was too difficult and they announced a 
plan to pull out of the launch. 

In fall of 2018, following the Harbor District announcement, mem- 
bers of the fishing community began meeting regularly to discuss how 
they might work to maintain the launch. They decided to work together 
to form a locally-based fishing organization that could take over the 
running of the tractor launch. A person involved said that the conver- 
sations “started with captains that would be directly affected by not 
having a launch” (P51, 2019). A few invested people decided to hold a 
meeting and “within two weeks” an initial public meeting was held. 
Reports indicate that about 30 people attended this initial meeting 
including representation from commercial and recreational fishing as 
well as RID (P54, 2019). During that initial meeting, organizers got the 
general sense that the community would be supportive of the idea. Or- 
ganizers found that “there were 10 or so” interested community mem- 
bers who then “started meeting on a regular basis” to advance the 
formation of a fishing association. One member of the group said that 
they held “lots of meetings. At first it was once a week. For about two 
months at least” (P52, 2019). As a part of their effort, this group reached 
out to a fishing organization in a neighboring port for advice. Following 
this advice, Shelter Cove fishermen hired a legal consultant who walked 
them through the process of forming a 501c3 non-profit corporation for 
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their fishing organization (P52, 2019). 

After deciding on a structure, the group convened a larger commu- 
nity meeting and organizers report that over 100 people attended. An 
organizer said that they, “Got a good reaction which gave us confidence 
that we would be supported by the community” (P54, 2019). Those 
involved highlight the importance of the positive reception they 
received at these two community meetings; one said, “after we had 
everyone’s support it felt much better and gave us more motivation to 
pursue it. If the first meeting was not received well, we wouldn’t have 
done it.” (P52, 2019). Another said, he “was surprised by the lack of 
pushback; [he] expected resistance from the stakeholder base because of 
a lot of status quo supporters.” (P54, 2019). After just three months of 
meeting regularly, the group elected a board of nine directors, and 
submitted their paperwork to the IRS. In January 2019, they officially 
became an organization called Shelter Cove Fishing Preservation 
Incorporated (SCFPI) (SM Docs 7, 8). 


4.3.2. Changing social capital and cascading effects 

Interviews and observations suggest that during this short period, the 
state of social capital in Shelter Cove underwent a dramatic turnaround. 
In terms of bridging, the fishing community strengthened many 
important linking relationships. They developed partnerships with 
members of the academic community and working productively with 
local government entities. Members of SCFPI began working with the 
Harbor District on the tractor launch, the lease, and other matters. One 
community member said, “Eight of us showed up for a meeting with 
Harbor District and I don’t think that they have seen this for a very long 
time” (P51, 2019). At a public meeting in late 2018, one of the Harbor 
District’s elected commissioners said that he felt that the community of 
Shelter Cove “showed real capacity” and that he “can’t thank the fish- 
ermen enough for stepping up to the plate” [55]. Bridging can also be 
seen in the community reaching out to another port’s fishing association 
for advice. 

Bonding, cooperation, leadership, and trust within the community 
showed signs of improvement as well. A group of three and later nine 
committed community members stepped up to commit the time and 
energy to shepherd the community through the process of self- 
organization. Additionally, the community showed cooperation lead- 
ership in their ability to plan for the future together by developing the 
FCSP. High attendance at fishing organization meetings and the lack of 
resistance to community planning and the formation of a fishing asso- 
ciation revealed levels of bonding, cooperation, and trust, not seen in the 
community for some time. A perusal of the SCFPI Facebook page shows 
evidence of community engagement and bonding; with announcements 
of fishing community related events including the newly formed Shelter 
Cove Fish Festival and a hugely successful fundraiser event at a local 
brewery with 43 different businesses and individuals donating items for 
a silent auction (SM Figs 17-30). Moderators of the site thank commu- 
nity members for donating money, time, or equipment to the organi- 
zation. One comment says, “Thank you to [redacted] and his employee 
for sheet rocking the tractor office and taping!” (SM Fig 26); another 
post included a list of office supplies that the organization needed and 
community members responded stating which items they would pur- 
chase (SM Fig 25). One organizer commented that they had seen “Walls 
that are coming down...there’s slow but a greater social enlightenment 
how everybody who wants to be involved in the maritime industry is in 
the same boat together” (P54, 2019). Another commented about how 
during this time a new generation of leadership had started to emerge: 
“the younger fishermen have become men [saying] it’s not dad’s re- 
sponsibility, it’s my responsibility” (P51, 2019). 

Although it may be too early to tell how the social transformation in 
Shelter Cove will affect the community’s well-being in the long term; 
there are already signs that this shift in the state of social capital is 
leading to improvements in other facets of community resilience and 
sustainability. In terms of infrastructure and services (built capital), in 
May 2019 SCFPI took over running the tractor launch ensuring that the 
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service would continue (SM Fig 23). SCFPI members made improve- 
ments to waterfront buildings, added a boat cleaning station, and have 
plans to take over management of fishing cleaning station and boatyard. 
They also have visions to develop spaces for fish processing and cold 
storage. In terms of financial capital, the organization has already been 
very successful at fundraising, having attracted enough funds to hire 
someone to work for the organization part time. With their non-profit 
status, the group also has plans to “to apply for grants” (P52, 2019). 
There are signs that the community organization has political benefits. 
Relationships with local government officials have been strengthened; 
and there is now a clear entity for researchers and policy-makers to 
contact if they would like to connect with the fishing community. These 
efforts at social organization appear to have affected the culture of the 
community too, bringing increased awareness of the fishing community 
and bringing people together to celebrate the fishing legacy of the 
community through fundraisers, events, meetings, and informal gath- 
erings. When asked about hopes for the future of SCFPI, one founding 
member said, “Hopefully it brings a reliable launch service for years, a 
collective voice when it comes to dealing with HD and RID and it should 
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be a voice for the fishermen to be heard and hopefully improve upon the 
fishing industry.” (P52, 2019). And overall, there is a sense that things 
feel different in the community; that community is starting to “rally 
together in a way that hasn’t happened in the past” and that people are 
now “supportive of being a part of the solution” (P54, 2019). There are 
signs that shifts in the social structure of the community may help it 
navigate shocks, as increased local control of waterfront operations 
allowed the launch and associated fish businesses to develop protocols 
to continue to safely run for locals during the COVID-19 pandemic (SM 
Fig 30), something that likely could not have occurred with external 
management of the launch. 


5. Discussion and conclusion 


Results from this study show that the level of social capital in the 
fishing community of Shelter Cove has shifted substantially over the last 
50 years of community history and provide insights into the causes and 
effects of changing social capital. Fig. 2 shows a conceptual model of the 
downward and subsequent upward spiral of the fishing community of 


Natural Capital (-): Salmon and groundfish stocks collapse due to overharvest and 


habitat degradation. 


Human Capital (-): Declining stocks and closures lead to dramatically reduced 


participants in the industry. 


Financial Capital (-): Fish closures severely reduce revenue for fishermen and fishing 


businesses. 


property and infrastructure to an outsider. 


umog suljesids 


community leader without a clear replacement. 


Social & Cultural Capital (-): Period of decline contributes to fractured relationships, 
in-fighting, pessimism, and less civic engagement in the community. Also affects 
community culture in Shelter Cove leading to less emphasis on the fishing legacy of 
the port. Relationships with local government entities become strained. 


Built Capital (-): Disinvestment in waterfront leads to decline port infrastructure. 
Harbor District declines to continuing running the boat launch service causing an 


existential threat to the fleet. 


Social Capital (+): Community builds bridging relationship with academic institutions, 
develops a strategic plan, begins grassroots organizing, and develops a fishing 


organization to advocate for community needs. 


Financial Capital (+): Community conducts successful fundraising for fishing 


organization to support its operations. 


d¢ surjesids 


forming partnerships with government. 


Built Capital (+): Fishing organization takes over running of the boat launch system to 
ensure a sustainable launch, begins to develop plans for a facility with ice, processing, 


and cold storage capabilities. 


Built Capital (-): Reduction in landings contributes to closing of key fishing businesses 
including fish buyer and processor and the sale of important working waterfront 


Political Capital (-): Due to frustration with fisheries regulatory processes and a 
shrinking fleet, fishermen retreat and became less politically engaged. Loss of a 


Political Capital (+): Community organization becomes more involved in political 
processes, attending local government meetings, advocating for community interests, 


Cultural Capital (+): High profile community events and general activity bring fishing 
back to the center of Shelter Cove community life and culture. 


Fig. 2. Conceptual model of “spiraling down” from Fey et al., [24] applied to the Shelter Cove fishing community trajectory. 
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Shelter Cove. It shows how losses in one capital area contributed to 
losses in other areas. The start of the spiral at loss of natural capital may 
be a function of the timeline from the oral history interviews. Exploring 
further back in time could reveal loss in other capital areas that pro- 
ceeded the impacts to the local fisheries. For example the loss of cultural 
capital through the genocide and displacement of indigenous systems of 
resource management and the implantation of new economic rational- 
ities into marine resource systems undoubtedly set the stage for fisheries 
declines in the state as has been documented in many other regions [45, 
54,63]. The model shows the central role of social capital in the com- 
munity trajectory. In the downward spiral, it shows that the loss of social 
capital can be both caused by and a cause of the downward spiral in a 
fishing community’s overall well-being. While in the upward spiral, the 
model also shows the role that improved social capital can play in 
bolstering other areas of community sustainability and sparking a new 
upward trajectory. 

This case shows the profound and lasting effects that fishery man- 
agement decisions can have on the social structure of fishing commu- 
nities. Although changes in fisheries policies in California - many linked 
to fisheries declines — surely affected individual fishermen, these policies 
also contributed to lasting damage to the social fabric entire commu- 
nities. Anger and frustration over regulatory processes in Shelter Cove 
led to conflicts within the community; they also contributed to a sense of 
apathy or retreat from civic and political engagement. These findings 
parallel work by scholars on fishing communities in other contexts (e.g. 
[48]). The case further shows that loss of social capital resulting from 
resource declines and regulatory decisions is not necessarily an end 
point in community decline as the damage to social systems can cause 
the community to continue to spiral down. Declines in leadership, trust, 
and cooperation can affect a community’s ability to self-organize and 
advocate for their priorities. Frayed relationships with external entities 
can lead to disinvestment in fishing community infrastructure and 
needs. 

In his article “The community: a missing link of fisheries manage- 
ment”, Jentoft [38] describes how most fishery management systems in 
the world “ignore the community” and instead focus on “a relationship 
between a government agency and individual users” (p. 53). He argues 
that lack of focus on the community level, has on the whole contributed 
to a decline in the health and viability of fishing communities which he 
calls “community failure” (p. 53). The Shelter Cove case provides a 
real-life embodiment of “community failure” in fisheries management, 
demonstrating how decades of fisheries policy processes ended up 
severely damaging community connectedness and function in Shelter 
Cove. Both state and federal fisheries policy direct managers to consider 
“fishing communities’ in their decision-making (e.g. U.S. 
Magnuson-Stevens Fishery Management and Conservation Act; CA Ma- 
rine Life Management Act). This consideration may also require a focus 
on how fisheries policies can affect the state of social relationships in 
communities. Managers, government officials or researchers can be 
quick to dismiss fishermen as ‘angry’, ‘obstructionist’, or ‘paranoid’; as 
many did when we began our work in Shelter Cove. Centering com- 
munity within fisheries policy might also require managers and scien- 
tists to seek greater empathy towards members of fishing communities 
and their unique contexts. With this understanding, external entities 
might see that some of the traits they observed in fishermen — like a 
slowness to trust or a hesitancy to engage politically — are in fact so- 
ciological responses from the upheaval that fishermen have witnessed 
over their lifetimes. The history of decline has been especially brutal for 
fishing communities in California; between 1992 and 2006, individual 
California ports lost on average 66% of commercial fishing participants, 
with individual ports losing as much as 92% [13]. This is not to mention 
the Indigenous fishing communities in the state who continue to persist 
despite having experienced threats to their social and cultural fabric 
from genocide and dispossession of lands and marine resource access, 
starting before settler commercial fisheries even developed in the state. 

Shelter Cove’s experience can also provide insight into the factors 
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that can trigger positive community transformation. The case offers 
something that is in short supply in many fishing communities these 
days: hope. In just a few months, the fishing community transformed 
from being self-described as complacent, angry, and unengaged; to 
organizing well-attended community meetings, developing a fishing 
organization, securing community funding and support, and effectively 
liaising with local government entities. A few factors may have 
contributed to this dramatic transformation. First, the transformation 
was preceded by a period of building and improving bridging relation- 
ships between community members and external entities; culminating 
with the funding and implementation of a strategic planning process for 
the port. Second, there was an emergence of an outside (and existential) 
threat that may have helped to trigger community action. An inter- 
viewee said that with the threat of the loss of their launch system, the 
community reached, “a point of desperation where there was a catalyst 
to learn how to get along and come together [---] fear was the greatest 
motivator” (P54, 2019). Also crucial was the fact that central parts of the 
transformation effort were community led. When academic researchers 
held meetings or focus groups related to the state of the fishing com- 
munity, they often struggled to get more than 10 fishermen to attend. 
When members of the fishing community convened meetings about 
developing a fishing organization and developing a solution for the 
launch, 50-100 community members attended. All these findings reit- 
erate the work of Emery and Flora (2009, p.19), who found that “social 
capital—both bonding and bridging—is the critical resource that 
reversed the downward spiral of loss to an upward spiral of hope”. 

The goal of this paper is not to suggest that fishing communities 
simply need to ‘pull themselves up by their boot straps’ to improve their 
conditions, or to suggest that repairing community relationships and 
social capital alone is enough to reverse the challenges that fishing 
communities face. Even those involved in the SCFPI are only tentatively 
optimistic: they acknowledge that they have a long way to go to achieve 
many of the changes that they would like to see. Some of the biggest 
challenges facing Shelter Cove fishermen, like low allocations of catch, 
are structural. Slow-moving fishery management bureaucracy with 
entrenched interests have and will likely continue to be slow and partial 
in actions to address fishing community needs. But this case does show 
that there are actions that fishing communities can take on their own to 
begin to make improvements in their overall well-being and sustain- 
ability. Additionally, management agencies, local government entities, 
and academic researchers can all take steps to support the development 
of social capital in fishing communities: reaching out to fishing com- 
munities to build bridges and funding and supporting community- 
building work such as the development of FCSPs. In Shelter Cove, we 
saw that a change in community relationships and structure can mean so 
much. It can flip a switch, bringing a sense of hope to a place that had 
little, and contributing to a new feeling — a feeling of productive energy, 
and a feeling that for the first time in a long time, things are moving in 
the right direction, rather than the wrong one, or rather than not moving 
in any direction at all. This case shows that with the right mix of in- 
gredients, this social transformation can happen very quickly. Or, in the 
words of Ken Vallotton (2018), a leader in the Shelter Cove trans- 
formation process who sadly passed away in 2020, “Amazing how little 
is required to change the posture.” 
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